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MIDDLE EAST CONFLICTS 


CC of interest and ambition among nations of 
the Middle East are hampering efforts to safeguard 
the peace and strengthen the defenses of that strategic 
region. Recurrent border clashes between Israel and the 
Arab states, with new manifestations of old rivalries among 
the Arab countries themselves, have threatened the six- 
year-old Palestine armistice and raised formidable barriers 
to needed regional security arrangements and development 
projects. 


The recent censure of Israel by the United Nations 
Security Council for a particularly flagrant act of frontier 
violence has been followed both by continued outbreaks of 
border trouble and by fresh efforts to reduce Arab-Israeli 


tensions. Proposals have been advanced to strengthen the 
truce supervision machinery of the United Nations as a 
means of clamping down on frontier incidents. And new 
attempts are under way to eliminate as many as possible 
of the underlying causes of mutual suspicion that have pre- 


vented a peace settlement since the Arab-Jewish war ended 
in 1949. 


Failure to solve the Palestine problem has been the main 
obstacle to building up Middle East defenses against Com- 
munist aggression. With Israel and the Arab states not on 
speaking terms, it has been impossible even to discuss an 
all-embracing defense plan, while dissension among the 
Arab nations themselves has complicated cooperative action 
by Turkey, Pakistan, and Iraq to bolster the defenses of 
Middle East countries closest to the Soviet Union. Egypt, 
bitterly opposing Iraq’s conclusion of a defense pact with 
Turkey, has been trying to promote a new Arab alignment 
in competition with the western-oriented grouping. 


The United States and other western powers with a vital 
stake in the stability and security of the Middle East have 
shown growing concern over developments there. Secretary 
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of State Dulles hailed the termination last year of the 
Anglo-Egyptian quarrel over the Suez Canal as an event of 
far-reaching importance that had removed a “major deter- 
rent to peace.” Another deterrent was eliminated upon 
settlement of the Iranian oil controversy in the summer of 
1954. But violence on the Israeli frontiers, Arab rivalries, 
and political instability still stand threateningly in the way 
of attaining genuine peace in that part of the world. 
















SHOOTING INCIDENTS ON ARAB-ISRAELI FRONTIERS 





Shooting incidents along the 600 miles of frontier be- 
tween Israel and its immediate Arab neighbors (Egypt, 
Jordan, Syria, and Lebanon) have broken out at frequent 
intervals over a period of more than six years. The armis- 
tice agreements negotiated under U.N. auspices in 1949 
were supposed to end open hostilities in the Arab-Jewish 
war, but frontier violence has remained a constant threat 
to peace—and has hampered continued U.N. efforts to 
achieve a final settlement. One of the gravest incidents 
occurred on Feb. 28, 1955, in the Egyptian-controlled area 
known as the Gaza strip. The incident precipitated a crisis 
in relations between Egypt and Israel and led to strong 
censure of Israel by the Security Council.’ 


















Gen. E. L. M. Burns, Chief of Staff of the U.N. Truce 
Supervision Organization in Palestine, described the Feb. 
28 incident as “‘the most serious . . . since the armistice 
agreement.” Armed forces of Israel and Egypt battled for 
more than three hours. Thirty-eight Egyptian soldiers and 
civilians were killed and 31 wounded; eight Israeli soldiers 
died and 13 were wounded. 

















To Egypt the attack was “violent and premeditated ag- 
gression” by Israel’s armed forces in flagrant violation of 
the armistice agreement. Israel contended that the clash 
was precipitated by an Egyptian foray into Israeli terri- 
tory; this led, Israel said, to “a running fight” that ended 
in Egyptian-controlled territory. Each side asked an im- 
mediate investigation by the armistice commission that 
operates under the U.N. Truce Supervision Organization. 


The Egypt-Israel Mixed Armistice Commission concluded 
on Mar. 6 that Israel had violated the General Armistice 


‘The Gaza strip is a narrow salient, three to five miles wide and 30 miles 
long, reaching into Israel’s coastal plain from the prewar border between 
Egypt and Palestine At the time of the 1949 armistice it was occupied by 
Egyptian forces, who retained control of the area. Today the strip has a popu- 
lation of 250,000, of whom about 200,000 are Arab refugees from Palestine 
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Agreement. The commission established, after investiga- 
tion, that: 


A force of the Israeli army, estimated at two-platoon strength, 
crossed the armistice demarcation line east of Gaza, advanced more 
than three kilometers inside Egyptian-controlled territory and... 
attacked an Egyptian military camp, the Gaza station master’s 
house, and a concrete water-pump house supplying part of the 
Gaza area 
marcation line six kilometers southeast of Gaza and ambushed a 
military truck carrying reinforcements to the Egyptian camp near 
the railway station. 


Israel’s counter-complaint was dismissed when the neutral 
chairman of the commission upheld the Egyptian version as 
supported by the evidence. Both governments, meanwhile, 
had appealed directly to the United Nations. 


UNITED NATIONS ACTION IN THE GAZA STRIP INCIDENT 


When the Security Council took up the Gaza case,” it was 
confronted, not by an isolated incident, but by a series of 
controversies involving border violations on both sides. 
Gen. Burns told the Council, Mar. 17, that, in the four- 
month period ended Feb. 28, the Mixed Armistice Commis- 
sion had considered 135 complaints of armistice violation. 
Most of them had involved comparatively minor infractions 
—infiltration across the dividing line, forays, and reprisals 
—but the cumulative effect had been to create a potentially 
explosive situation.® 


Gen. Burns observed that, against such a background, in- 
filtration from Egyptian-controlled territory undoubtedly 
had been one of the main contributory causes of border 
clashes. But he added that infiltration could be reduced to 
“an occasional nuisance” if both sides made an honest at- 
tempt to carry out a series of reforms—proposed weeks 
before the Gaza clash—including effective joint patrols and 
other preventive measures on sensitive sections of the line. 


In unanimously condemning Israel on Mar. 29, the Secu- 
rity Council held that the “prearranged” attack at Gaza 
could not be justified by Israel’s contention that it was pre- 


* The Security Council held five meetings on the Gaza incident, Mar. 4, 17, 23, 


29, and 30. 

‘Israel had lodged 99 complaints, of which 13 alleged illegal crossings of the 
line by armed groups or military units and four protested firing across the 
line; Egypt had filed 36 complaints, of which nine alleged crossings of the 
line by armed forces and nine cited firing across the line. Positive findings 
had been made by the armistice commission with regard to only ten com- 
plaints; Egypt was condemned in seven cases, Israel in three cases. 
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ceded by months of harassment by Egyptian infiltrators. 
The resolution of censure ignored Egypt’s demand for 
punitive action, including reparations and sanctions, but 
called upon Israel to take all necessary steps to prevent a 
repetition of the attack. 


A second resolution took cognizance of Gen. Burns’ rec- 
ommendations on strengthening of the truce machinery and 
urged both sides to cooperate with the Truce Organization 
in working out joint arrangements for more effective 
border controls. The need for stronger enforcement meas- 
ures was emphasized by continuation of clashes on the Gaza 
frontier—clashes which Israel on Apr. 11 urged the Secu- 
rity Council to consider “with utmost urgency.” 






























EFFORTS TO STRENGTHEN TRUCE ORGANIZATION 





The need to strengthen the Truce Supervision Organiza- 
tion and improve procedures for dealing with border vio- 
lence has been stressed repeatedly in reports to the Security 
Council. The supervisory body itself has little independent 
authority, and it is wholly dependent on cooperation of the 
governments in policing the demarcation lines. Last year 
the Israel-Jordan Mixed Armistice Commission was unable 
to function effectively for nearly six months, because Israel 
withheld cooperation after the commission had failed to fix 
responsibility for ambush of an Israeli bus with the loss of 
11 Jewish lives.* 





Successive chiefs of the Truce Organization have directed 
critical attention to the procedures of the armistice commis- 
sions. Each of the four mixed commissions is composed of 
representatives of the two governments concerned, with a 
neutral chairman. The chairman holds the deciding vote, 
but under existing rules he does not have power to formu- 
late draft resolutions; these are presented by representa- 
tives of the interested parties. Consequently, both sides 
have been tempted to submit resolutions with an eye to 
their propaganda value, as the verdict of the commission 
generally incorporates the language of whichever side wins 
the chairman’s vote. 


The measures recommended by the Security Council did 
not call specifically for changes in procedures of the Truce 




















*The American chairman, Comdr. Hutchison, found it impossible to trace 
responsibility for the incident at Scorpion Pass, in the Negev, on Mar. 17, 1954; 
Israel, which charged that Jordan was responsible, thereupon withdrew its 
representative and refused to participate in the work of the commission until 
a new chairman was appointed in October 
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Organization and the mixed commissions, but they included 
the practical steps proposed by the truce chief to reduce 
border frictions. Israel and Egypt were urged to: 
1. Maintain joint patrols along sensitive sections of the demarca- 
tion line. 
2. Negotiate a local commanders’ agreement to curb infiltration. 
3. Erect barbed wire along certain parts of the line. 
4. Man all outposts and patrols by regular Egyptian and Israeli 
troops. 

Similar arrangements for joint patrols and local com- 
manders’ agreements had been worked out on the demarca- 
tion line between Israel and Jordan in 1952, and for a time 
they seemed to reduce border violations. But the pattern of 
infiltration and reprisal continued. Relations between the 
two countries were strained to the breaking point after an 
incident at Qibya, in October 1953, strikingly similar to the 
recent Gaza clash.* Most of the local commanders’ agree- 
ments broke down as tensions increased, and only those in 
the Jerusalem area are in full effect at the present time. 


Relations have been less strained on Israel’s northern 
frontiers with Syria and Lebanon, partly because the armis- 
tice demarcation lines there generally follow the established 
boundaries of Palestine. But all of Israel is a frontier area.® 
Even during periods of relative tranquility the Truce Or- 
ganization has been unable to prevent border violence in 
the absence of any general settlement between Israel and 
the Arab states. 


MAJOR OBSTACLES TO EARLY PEACE SETTLEMENT 


The major obstacles to a general peace settlement in the 
Middle East have not changed substantially during the last 
six years. The armistice agreements of 1949 were designed 
“to facilitate the transition to permanent peace’”’; yet peace 
between the Arab states and Israel seems more remote in 
1955 than it did in 1949. Few of the old issues dividing the 
Arabs and Jews have been resolved and formidable new 
problems have arisen. 


The unresolved problems from the past include such basic 
issues as (1) recognition of the existence of the new state 


‘In the Qibya incident an Israeli armed force attacked a Jordan village 
killing 42 Arabs. The Security Council on Nov. 24, 1953, condemned Israel and 
called the attack unjustified “retaliatory action.” 


® There are 332 miles of frontier on the demarcation line with Jordan, 166 
miles on the Egyptian line, about 50 miles on the Lebanon border, and 48 miles 
on the Syrian truce line. No part of the Jewish state is much over 20 miles 
from an international boundary or demarcation line 
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of Israel by its Arab neighbors, (2) agreement on perma- 
nent boundaries, (3) repatriation or relocation of the Arab 
refugees from Palestine, (4) the status of Jerusalem, and 
(5) a complex of economic and political issues arising from 
the Arab boycott of Israel. Current disputes include a 
bitter controversy between Egypt and Israel over passage 
of ships through the Suez Canal, disagreement over loca- 
tion of the seat of government of Israel in Palestine, and a 
potentially dangerous controversy over Middle East defense 
plans and American arms aid. 


The festering problem of the Arab refugees has grown 
more acute from year to year. A recent report of the U.N. 
Relief Agency for Palestine disclosed that the number of 
homeless Arabs actually has increased from 871,000 in 1953 
to over 887,000 in 1954.* Most of the refugees are still 
quartered in sprawling relief camps in the Gaza strip and 
near the frontiers in Jordan and other Arab states. Israel 
has permitted the return of some 45,000 refugees but has 
resisted large-scale repatriation; the Arab states have as- 
similated small numbers but have resisted U.N. resettle- 
ment and rehabilitation programs. 


The United States has reaffirmed its policy of “impartial 
friendship” in the Middle East and has continued to seek a 
“just peace.” But President Eisenhower acknowledged last 
October that as long as “major differences between Israel 
and the Arab states remain unresolved,” it will be difficult 
to reach that goal.* A State Department specialist on the 
Middle East frankly declared last year that “the possibility 
of an early and formal peace-treaty type of settlement just 
does not exist.’”’ Assistant Secretary Henry Byroade drew 
sharp criticism from both Jews and Arabs when he outlined 
what he called the “fundamentals” of the Arab-Israeli dis- 
pute and suggested changes in the basic attitudes of the 
parties concerned. To the Israelis Byroade said: 


You should come to truly look upon yourselves as a Middle East- 
ern state and see your own future in that context rather than 
as a headquarters ... of a particular religious faith. You should 
drop the attitude of the conqueror and the conviction that force and 
a policy of retaliatory killings is the only policy that your neigh- 
bors will understand. You should make your deeds correspond to 
your frequent utterances of the desire for peace. 





7 Due chiefly to excess of births over deaths 


Annua 
and Works Agency for Palestine, 1953-1954, p 


Report of U.N. Relief 


* Address at American Jewish Tercentenary dinner in New York on Oct. 20, 
1954 
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And to the Arabs he said: 


You should accept the state of Israel as an accomplished fact... 
You are deliberately attempting to maintain a state of affairs 
delicately suspended between peace and war while at present desir- 
ing neither. This is a most dangerous policy and one which world 
opinion will increasingly condemn if you continue to resist any 
move to obtain at least a less dangerous modus vivendi with your 
neighbor.’ 


Absence of either a general settlement or a limited Arab- 
Israel modus vivendi has been a matter of concern to other 
countries trying to preserve peace in and beyond the Middle 
East. On Apr. 4, two days before he became prime minister 
of Great Britain, Anthony Eden told the House of Com- 
mons that the London government would use all its influ- 
ence to bring about some kind of understanding. It would 
be “‘willing, if need be, to enter into further engagements”’ 
to back up an arrangement reached by Israel and the Arab 
states. Eden’s statement, which was elicited by questions 
on western defense commitments in the Middle East, under- 
lined the bearing of the region’s internal divisions on 
emerging plans to put the area into position to deal with 
external aggression. 


Divisions Over Middle East Defense 


ACTION to develop the defense capacities of the Middle 
East was initiated by Turkey and Pakistan last year. A 
treaty of cooperation, signed Apr. 2, 1954, established close 
links between the two strongest nations on the northern 
tier facing the Soviet Union.'® Early this year Iraq and 
Turkey announced their intention to conclude a similar 
pact of mutual cooperation to bolster their own defenses 
and lay the foundation for a wider regional security sys- 
tem. But the proposed entry of Iraq—a member of the 
Arab League — into defense engagements that carried 
wider implications brought an outcry from other Middle 
Eastern countries holding different views of the region’s 
defense requirements. 


*Byroade, now U.S. ambassador to Egypt, made a series of speeches in the 
spring of 1954 stressing the need for a “realistic approach" to a Mideast ] 
ment His main statements were republished this year in the State 
ment Bulletin of Feb. 21, 1955. 

For early history of the Turkish-Pakistan agreement, see “Security in the 
Mideast,”” E.R.R., Vol. I 1954, pp. 245-264 
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Sharpest protests came from Egypt and Israel, but for 
quite dissimilar reasons. Egypt regarded the proposed 
Turkish-Iraqi treaty as a direct attack on Egyptian leader- 
ship of the Arab League;'' Cairo feared that it marked the 
beginning of a western orientation that would undermine 
the independence and solidarity of the Arab world. Israel 
protested that the pact was directed more against the Jew- 
ish state than against the threat of Communist aggres- 
sion; it contended that efforts to bring in other Arab states 
would alter the balance of power to the disadvantage of 
Israel. The immediate result of Egypt’s efforts to line up 
Arab opposition was to expose more clearly the funda- 
mental divisions within the Arab League, while Israel’s 
protests failed to prevent conclusion of the new accord be- 
tween Iraq and Turkey. 


TERMS OF THE TURKISH-IRAQI DEFENSE TREATY 








The “Pact of Mutual Cooperation between Iraq and 
Turkey” was signed at Baghdad on Feb. 24 and ratified 
by both governments two days later. It consists of eight 
brief articles, two of which relate directly to defense obli- 
gations of the two parties and one to conditions for ad- 
herence to the pact by other states: 





Art. 1. Consistent with Art. 51 of the United Nations Charter 
the contracting parties will cooperate for their security and defense. 
Such measures as they agree to take .. . may form the subject of 
special agreements with each other. 

Art. 2. ... Competent authorities of the contracting parties will 
determine the measures to be taken as soon as the present pact 
enters into force. These measures will become operative as soon 
as ... approved by the governments [of both parties]... . 

Art. 5. This pact shall be open for accession to any member of 
the Arab League or any other state actively concerned with the 
security and peace of this region, and which is fully recognized 
by both of the contracting parties. ... Any acceding state may 
conclude special agreements with one or more states parties to the 
present pact.... 


In addition, the parties agreed to refrain from interfer- 
ence in each other’s internal affairs, to settle disputes be- 
tween themselves peacefully in accordance with the U. N. 
Charter, and to set up a “permanent council” if at least 
four countries became parties to the pact. The agreement 
is to remain in force five years and may be renewed. 





‘The Arab League was organized during World War II under Egyptian lead- 
ership, and with British approval, to promote solidarity in the Near East 
Originally consisting of seven states—Egypt, Iraq, Jordan, Lebanon, Syria, 
Saudi Arabia, and Yemen—it was enlarged in 1953 by the addition of Libya. 
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An exchange of notes between the Iraqi and Turkish 
prime ministers placed on record two further understand- 
ings: (1) that the pact was intended to enable the two 
countries “to cooperate effectively in resisting any aggres- 
sion directed against either of them,” and (2) that they 
would “‘work in close cooperation” toward the goal of put- 
ting into effect U. N. resolutions concerning Palestine.! 


When Prime Minister Nuri As-Said submitted the pact 
to the Iraq parliament, he made it clear that Israel was 
to be excluded from membership in any regional defense 
agreement growing out of it. The accord was open to all 
Arab countries, and other Islamic countries (such as Iran, 
Pakistan, and Afghanistan) would be welcome. However, 
in view of the fact that no Arab nation had recognized 
Israel, it could “not be imagined” that the Jewish state 
ever would be admitted. At the same time Iraq’s prime 
minister voiced hope that both Britain and the United 
States would adhere to the treaty. 


Great Britain was the first country formally to join the 
new defense group. The British had particular reasons 
for haste because Iraq was clamoring for termination of 
the treaty of alliance concluded in 1930, when Great Bri- 
tain held the League of Nations mandate over the area.’ 
3ritain and Iraq announced on Apr. 4 that they had en- 
tered into a comprehensive accord providing for (1) ter- 
mination of the disputed treaty, (2) conclusion of special 
arrangements to continue mutual defense cooperation, and 
(3) adherence of the United Kingdom to the Turkish-Iragqi 
pact. Under the special arrangements British-controlled 
air bases were turned over to Iraq, which was to keep them 
in a high state of efficiency with the aid of British mili- 
tary and technical assistance and joint military training. 


Pakistan announced the same day that it had accepted 
an invitation to adhere to the Turkish-Iraqi pact; thus 
the three northern-tier countries were linked directly with 
Great Britain.'* The United States has not disclosed 
whether it will participate in the developing Middle East 
security system. American officials were reported to be 


*Israel’s present boundaries include territory beyond the line recommended 
in the U.N. partition resolution of 1947. That resolution, never carried 
was Opposed at the time by all the Arab states. 

The British mandate was terminated in 1932, when Iraq b 
, but the 1930 treaty was not due to expire until 1957 

‘Pakistan's adherence was in consonance with its treaty of friendship with 
Turkey, Art. 6 of which contemplated mutual defense cooperation with other 
countries. Presumably, Pakistan assumed no additional obligations beyond 
the “consultation and cooperation” pledged in the treaty with Turkey 
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waiting for tensions in the region to ease before taking 
Steps to associate this country with the new treaty group. 


All the signatory countries stressed the purely defensive 
character of the agreement. Terms of the accord actually 
included no military commitments in any way comparable 
to those of the North Atlantic Treaty or the Brussels pact, 
both of which obligate the parties to render immediate 
military assistance to any member country which becomes 
a victim of aggression. Under the Turkish-Iraqi treaty 
neither party is obligated to send troops beyond its borders, 
even in the event of unprovoked aggression.'* 


ARAB DISSENSION OVER REGIONAL SECURITY PLANS 


Arab dissension over the western-oriented Turkish-Iragqi 
treaty appeared long before that accord was signed, and 
it continued after the arrangement had gone into effect. 
Egypt’s ruling military council, headed by Lt. Col. Gamel 
Abdel Nasser, originally based its opposition on the ground 
that the pact would break Arab unity. Two months of 
political bickering, in fact, left the Arab League more hope- 
lessly divided than at any time in the past. 


A meeting of Arab League premiers and foreign min- 
isters was held in Cairo late in January in an effort to 
find a common approach to regional security problems. At 
that time, Egypt made strenuous efforts to revive the mori- 
bund Arab collective security pact '® as an alternative in- 
strument through which a “united Arab League” could deal 
directly with the great powers. Three main factors seemed 
to influence Egypt’s attitude: (1) Ambitions of the young 
nationalist regime to reassert Egypt’s historic leadership 
of the Arab world; (2) a belief that the Arab states should 
develop a strong independent position toward the great 
powers, avoid individual commitments, and act collectively 
on matters of common defense; (3) a suspicion that Iraq, 
through closer alignment with Turkey, hoped to win both 
Turkish and western support for its dream of a federation 
with Syria and Jordan—a federation that might be strong 
enough to challenge Egypt’s leadership of the Arab world. 











Premier Nuri As-Said told the Iraq Chamber of Deputies, Feb. 26, that “It 
must be understood that Iraq shall not undertake obligations outside its own 
borders”; and added that “No one can dictate to us the scope and extent of 
our cooperation” under the pact 

Signed by Arab League states in 1950 and finally ratified in 1952, the pact 
called for collective defense and economic measures aimed chiefly against the 
alleged threat of aggression from Israel; internal rivalries and lack of financial 
support have prevented full implementation 
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Whatever the hopes for unity entertained at the outset 
of the Cairo meetings, they were dispelled by Egyptian 
threats to withdraw from the Arab security pact, and 
isolate Iraq, if that country went through with its treaty 
with Turkey. Counter-blasts from Iraq and Jordan made 
it evident that not all of the Arab states would accept 
Egyptian leadership in matters of regional security, and 
the conference ended on Feb. 6 in complete deadlock. 


In the ensuing weeks Egypt continued its efforts to block 
completion of the Turkish-Iraqi pact and, if that failed, to 
prevent other Arab states from joining the new group. 
Negotiations with Jordan, Lebanon, Syria, and Saudi 
Arabia were conducted by Maj. Salah Salem, Minister of 
National Guidance in the Nasser government, in an atmos- 
phere of rising tension. At the same time, Premier Nasser 
hinted that Egypt might adopt a neutralist policy similar 
to that of India. Following a meeting with Nehru on Feb. 
16, Nasser declared his “identity of views” with the Indian 
prime minister. 


EGYPT’S EFFORTS TO FORM RIVAL ARAB ALLIANCE 


After the Turkish-Iraqi pact had been signed and rati- 
fied, Egypt made still another attempt to prevent adherence 
by other Arab states. The first results appeared on Mar. 
6 when Egypt, Syria, and Saudi Arabia announced that they 
had exchanged pledges not to join the northern group. 
The announcement implied, moreover, that the three coun- 
tries were prepared to launch a rival group to rejuvenate 
the Arab collective security pact. Their purpose was “to 
strengthen the Arab structure politically, militarily, and 
economically.” However, Cairo failed to make clear how 
the proposed new organization, apart from excluding Iraq, 
would differ from or be any stronger than the existing Arab 
League. 


Other members of the Arab League failed to respond 
to Egypt’s pleas to join the proposed organization; without 
the backing of at least Jordan and Lebanon, the Egyptian- 
sponsored group had little reality. Geographically, the 
Hashemite Kingdom of Jordan lies between Egypt and 
Saudi Arabia, with its northern borders parallel to those 
of Iraq and Syria. Historically, Jordan has had close ties 
with Iraq and Britain, and its armed forces are trained and 
financed by Britain under a long-standing agreement. 
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These factors, among others, tend to exclude the kingdom 
from Egypt’s independent setup and push it toward align- 
ment with Iraq, Britain, and Turkey. 


Lebanon, having closer ties with Turkey and Iraq than 
with Egypt and Saudi Arabia, has been under strong pres- 
sure to adhere to the northern-tier pact. But Lebanon is 
reluctant to make formal commitments while its next-door 
neighbor, Syria, holds aloof. Lybia and Yemen, the re- 
maining members of the Arab League, are closer geo- 
graphically and politically to Egypt, but neither is suffi- 
ciently developed to be a major factor in the struggle. 


EGYPT’s ATTITUDE TOWARD WESTERN POWERS 


Faced by the unlikely prospect of gaining new adher- 
ents to its independent Arab group, Egypt hinted that 
there might be possibilities for cooperation eventually be- 
tween the northern-tier and southern-tier countries. But 
Egyptian resentment against the western powers was 
voiced repeatedly during March and early April by Nasser 
and Salem. Nasser criticized the United States and Great 
Britain for ignoring his contention that the Arabs, jealous 
of their newly won sovereignty, must build up their own 
defense organization before entering into formal alliances 
with the great powers. By linking Iraq with the western 
security system, Nasser said, the western powers them- 
selves had weakened Arab unity and undermined Egyptian 
leadership, both of which were essential to an effective 
Middle East defense structure. 


Less temperate statements of Egypt’s position were made 
by the Minister of National Guidance, Maj. Salem. He 
declared at a news conference Mar. 20 that the key to ulti- 
mate cooperation was to be found in acceptance by the 
western powers of the Arab position on Israel. It was 
futile to talk of a rational Middle East defense system, 
he said, when Israel’s present frontiers block communica- 
tions between important Arab states. As the Arabs will 
not participate in a defense pact including Israel, the only 
effective solution, according to Salem, would be to require 
Israel to turn over the Negev region '* to Arab control and 
thereby establish a land connection between Egypt and its 

The Negev desert, lying east of the Suez Canal and dividing Egypt from 
Jordan, was occupied and held by Israel during the 1948 Arab-Israeli war 
Part of the area lies beyond the boundaries recommended in the U.N. partition 


resolution of 1947 
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Arab neighbors to the east. This proposal, which Israel 
called “an arrogant and lawless claim,” gained wide ap- 
proval in the Arab press, indicating that common enmity to 
Israel still constitutes one of the few evidences of unity 
among the Arab nations. 


ISRAEL’S CONCERN ABOUT ARMING THE ARAB STATES 


Israel has been deeply apprehensive about western de- 
fense plans that are based on arming the Arab states. As 
early as 1952, when the United States began to formulate 
its mutual defense program for the Middle East, the Israeli 
government took a strong stand against what it termed 
“a dangerous policy” calculated to upset the balance of 
power in the region. That policy, it argued, would not 
safeguard the Middle East against Communist aggression, 
but would only strengthen the Arabs against Israel. In 
1953 Israel officially protested the sale of British fighter 
planes to Egypt, and in 1954 it made strong representa- 
tions to Washington against extension of American mili- 
tary aid to Iraq. 


Israel asserted that to grant military assistance to the 
Arabs in the name of regional security would not only 
promote a dangerous arms race in the Middle East but 
also jeopardize the fragile peace maintained under the 
Arab-Israeli armistice agreements. Moreover, the policy 
being pursued by the western powers was incompatible 
with the Tripartite Declaration of May 25, 1950, in which 
the United States, Great Britain, and France had pro- 
claimed their “opposition to the development of an arms 
race between the Arab states and Israel.” In that declara- 
tion the three powers had recognized also that Israel, as 
well as the Arab states, had the right “‘to maintain a cer- 
tain level of armed forces” for legitimate self-defense and 
“to play a part in the defense of the area as a whole.” ' 


Signing of the Turkish-Iraqi pact drew quick reactions 
from Israel. Prime Minister Moshe Sharett told the Israeli 
parliament on Mar. 2 that although the agreement might 
have no immediate effect on the security of the Middle East, 
in the long run it was “bound to work against peace and 
... liable to serve as a justification for the resumption of 
aggression” against Israel. 


“The Tripartite Declaration of 1950 contained a pledge by the three govern- 
ments to “take action, both within and outside the United Nations,” should 
they find that either the Arab states or Israel was preparing to violate the 
armistice lines. 
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The chief political harm of the agreement . .. [Sharett said] is 
in the encouragement which it lends to the stubborn refusal of the 
Arabs to make peace with Israel—in short that it renders the pros- 
pects of peace within the Middle East more remote. ... 

If the major western powers take the initiative and assume the 
responsibility in organizing the region for purposes of external 
defense, they thereby inevitably make themselves responsible for 
the effect of this activity upon the position of each state within 
the region. They can draw consequences from this responsibility 
or they can choose to ignore it—but their responsibility as such 
remains. 


Regarding the attitudes of the western powers, the Israeli 
prime minister voiced particular concern over American 
and British policies which he contended were “inherent 
with dangers.” 


Western Efforts to Resolve Conflicts 


SPOKESMEN for the United States and Great Britain 
have met the crossfire of criticism from Israel and Arab 
states by pointing to the Middle East record of the two 
western countries. Washington officials have cited the 
American government’s mutual security policies, which 
have included extension of both military and economic 
assistance to countries of the Middle East. The British 
have answered by citing their record on Middle East de- 
fense in general, and their action in coming to agreement 
with Egypt on the long-standing Suez Canal dispute and 
with Iran on the deadlocked oil controversy. 


AMERICAN ARMS AND AID POLICIES IN MIDDLE EAST 


President Eisenhower laid down the basic conditions of 
American military assistance to countries of the Middle 
East on Feb. 25, 1954. Announcing the decision to extend 
arms aid to Pakistan, he said the government had been 
“oravely concerned over the weakness of defensive capabili- 
ties in the Middle East.” It was for the purpose of help- 
ing to increase the defense potential that Congress au- 
thorized funds to assist nations in the area which desired 
such assistance, which would promise to promote peace 
and security within the framework of the United Nations, 
and which would “take effective collective measures to 
prevent and remove threats to peace.” The President 
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sought to give assurances to all nations that American arms 
would not be used for aggression by saying: 

Let me make it clear that we shall be guided by the stated pur- 
poses and requirements of the mutual security legislation. These 
include specifically the provision that equipment, materials or serv- 
ices provided will be used solely to maintain the recipient country’s 
internal security and for its legitimate self-defense, or to permit 
it to participate in the defense of the area of which it is a part. 
Any recipient country also must undertake that it will not engage 
in any act of aggression against any other country. 

Those conditions were incorporated in the Mutual De- 
fense Assistance agreement entered into by Pakistan and 
the United States on May 19, 1954, after conclusion of the 
defense pact between Pakistan and Turkey. Art. 1 of that 
agreement stated that Pakistan would “use this assistance 
exclusively to maintain its internal security, its legitimate 
self-defense, or to permit it to participate in the defense 
of the area or in United Nations collective security ar- 
rangements and measures.” 


Similar provisions were included in the earlier Ameri- 
can military assistance agreement with Turkey, which had 
been receiving substantial military and economic aid from 
the United States under the Greek-Turkish program initi- 
ated in 1947. However, no such specific conditions were 
incorporated in the American military aid agreement with 
Iraq, signed on Apr. 21, 1954, ten months before the Turk- 
ish-Iraqi pact was concluded. The text of that agreement 
was not made public, but excerpts released by the State 
Department contained the statement that “assistance will 
be provided subject to the provisions of applicable legisla- 
tive authority, and will be related in character, timing and 
amount to international developments in the area.” ' 


The United States has made no military aid agreements 
with other Arab states and has not forced arms aid on any 
country not wishing to receive it. Iran, situated between 
Turkey and Pakistan, has received substantial economic 
and technical military assistance, but it has not joined the 
northern-tier treaty system and has not entered into a 
mutual defense agreement with the United States. 

Israel has expressed a desire to contribute to the defense 
of the Middle East area but has not received American 
military aid and, as noted, has been excluded from regional 


*Rep. James Roosevelt (D-Cal.), who elicited the information from the 
State Department, commented that the language appeared to be “extremely 
vague—so vague, in fact, that the Baghdad radio hailed the agreement as 
unconditional.” 
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defense arrangements. However, the Jewish state has re- 
ceived more economic assistance than any other nation in 
the Middle East. Since World War II the net total of 
American grants and credits to Israel has exceeded $333 
million, as compared with $275 million for India, $266 mil- 
lion for Turkey, $123 million for Pakistan, and less than $50 
million for all the Arab states combined.”° 


Several Arab countries have been unwilling to accept any 
form of American economic or technical assistance, al- 
though such aid has been offered without political strings. 
Syria has consistently refused to negotiate an economic 
cooperation agreement. Saudia Arabia asked the United 
States to terminate a 1952 technical cooperation project 
last October; with revenues from oil production running 
well over $200 million a year, the Saudi Arabian govern- 
ment has shown little interest in foreign advice on use of 
the country’s resources. 


Other nations in the Middle East have welcomed Ameri- 
can economic and technical assistance. Egypt, Jordan, 
Lebanon, and Iraq all have carried out important develop- 
ment programs and have shown increasing interest and 
enterprise in major irrigation and land reclamation proj- 
ects. The greatest need of all the Arab countries is water 
supply and irrigation, and for the first time some of them 
are beginning to utilize modern scientific methods to re- 
claim their arid lands. 


SIGNS OF PROGRESS ON JORDAN VALLEY PROJECT 


The United States has shown interest in advancing a 
regional approach to economic problems in the Middle East, 
particularly in the Jordan River valley. A plan to develop 
the valley’s water and hydroelectric resources, worked out 
with the United Nations in 1953, has been under discus- 
sion since that time with the four countries directly con- 
cerned: Syria, Lebanon, Jordan, and Israel. 


The plan looks toward irrigation of about 225,000 acres 
in the four countries and contemplates development of 1.4 
billion kilowatt-hours of electric power annually. It has 
been estimated that the project would make possible the 
eventual resettlement of about 200,000 Arab refugees. 


Political tensions between the Arab states and Israel 


























~ Department of Commerce, Foreign Grants and Credits by the United States 
Government, September 1954, Appendix, Table 2. 
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raised formidable obstacles from the outset, as the plan 
required agreement among the four countries on sharing 
the limited waters of the Jordan, and acceptance of some 
kind of neutral authority to supervise water withdrawals. 
Ambassador Eric Johnston, acting as a special representa- 
tive of President Eisenhower, visited the area in 1953 and 
1954 and conferred at length with representatives of each 
country. In July 1954 he reported substantial progress to- 
ward agreement on basic principles. But differences on 
many specific points had still to be reconciled.” 


The fact that discussions have continued, despite the 
disturbed political atmosphere, is one reason why Ameri- 
can diplomats familiar with the Middle East have not lost 
hope that in time not only the differences over the Jordan 
project, but even the strains that have produced the whole 
troubled situation between Israel and its neighbors, will 
vield to settlement on at least a de facto basis. 


SETTLEMENT OF SUEZ AND IRANIAN CONTROVERSIES 


Settlement in 1954 of two outstanding controversies—the 
Anglo-Egyptian dispute over the Suez Canal and the Anglo- 
Iranian oil dispute—was welcomed as a long forward step 
in relations between countries of the Middle East and the 
West. Great Britain and Egypt after months of nego- 
tiation reached an agreement in principle last July and 
signed a final settlement on Oct. 19. The final accord pro- 
vided for complete withdrawal of British armed forces from 
Egyptian territory within a period of 20 months, termi- 
nated the Anglo-Egyptian alliance of 1936, and arranged 
for maintenance of parts of the former British base “in 
efficient working order and capable of immediate use” in 
time of emergency. 


The essential provision with respect to defense—an issue 
that nearly blocked agreement—was contained in Art. 4: 


In the event of an armed attack by an outside power on any 
country which at the date of signature of the present agreement 
is a party to the Treaty of Joint Defense between Arab League 
states ... or on Turkey, Egypt shall afford to the United Kingdom 
such facilities as may be necessary in order to place the base on a 
war footing and to operate it effectively. These facilities shall in- 
clude the use of Egyptian ports within the limits of what is strictly 
indispensable for the above-mentioned purposes. 

Johnston made no public report when he returned from a third trip to tl 
region early this year but, according to those who have followed the program 
closely, only about 10 per cent of the potential water supplv is now in dispute 
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Premier Nasser’s response to a message from Secretary 
Dulles, offering congratulations on the agreement with 
Britain, contrasted sharply with more recent statements re- 
garding the western powers. Nasser said last October that 
he was confident the Suez accord would “start a new era 
of closer cooperation with the United States as well as all 
other friendly countries.” 


The United States played a major role in settlement of 
the Anglo-Iranian oil controversy in August 1954. Two 
American officials and five American oil companies partici- 
pated in negotiating the accord, which normalized rela- 
tions between Great Britain and Iran and enabled the latter 
country to resume the oil production that had been sus- 
pended since 1951.*" 


The Iranian government welcomed the settlement as 
‘opening an era of economic and social development” that 
would help to “consolidate the security of the Middle East.” 
Although about three years will be required to bring the oil 
industry back into full production, the revenues derived 
from the consortium arrangement will enable the Tehran 
government to carry out economic development programs to 
raise the living standards of the people. 


“Herbert Hoover, Jr.. now Under Secretary of State, and Ambassador Loy 
Henderson acted as special consultants for the United States. The negotia- 
tions with the Iranian government were conducted by a consortium composed 
of five American companies (Gulf, Socony Vacuum, Standard of New Jersey, 
Standard of California, and the Texas Company) and three European com- 


panies (Anglo-Iranian, Compagnie Francaise des Pétroles, and Royal Dutch 
Shell) 
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